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A PRACTICAL PROTEST AGAINST THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY 

Report from London regards the appointment of D. S. MacColl as 
Keeper of the National Gallery of British Art as a slap in the face for the 
Royal Academy, and in particular as a protest against the administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest. It says the Academy has lost its prestige with 
all who are at all interested in Art; although crowds may attend its exhi- 
bitions, they go quite as much to scoff as to admire. The report adds • 

"Nothing has done so much to produce this loss of prestige as the 
administration of the Chantrey Bequest. Even people who do not profess 
to know a good picture from a bad one have been startled to find that the 
Academy has purchased with the Chantrey fund about twenty pictures 
from its own exhibitions for one from elsewhere. 

"This year, after the findings and recommendations of Lord Lytton's 
Committee, it was supposed that there would be some signs of reform. 
The Academy, however, proved itself incorrigible. It had received the 
recommendations of the committee politely, but proceeded to act as before, 
disregarding the many signs of its waning prestige and of the growing 
disapproval of the public. 

"It will be interesting to see whether it disregards this last sign, the 
most striking and significant of all. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the National Gallery of British Art is very closely connected with the 
Academy, since a great number of the pictures in that gallery are pur- 
chased by the Academy. 

"Thirty years ago a candidate for the keepership of that gallery sup- 
ported by the Academy would have been pretty sure to be chosen. Now 
the candidate chosen is not only not connected with the Academy, but is 
most generally known as its severest critic upon the very point of its con- 
nection with the National Gallery of British Art. For some years Mr. 
MacColl has been protesting against the manner in which the Chantrey 
Bequest was administered. But for his protest Lord Lytton's committee 
would probably never have been appointed, and he gave evidence before 
that committee. He has never shown any sign of modifying his opinions. 
Indeed, only a week or two ago, and after he had become a candidate for 
the office to which he has now been appointed, he published an article 
criticising the recent purchases for the Chantrey Bequest as strongly as he 
has criticised any former ones." 

The appointment of Sir Charles Holroyd as Director of National Gal- 
lery is universally welcomed by the British press. It is believed that the 
post would have been offered to Roger E. Fry had he not accepted the 
curatorship of paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
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